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FOREWORD 


The 1950 Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Confer- 
ence was set up on a workshop basis with groups studying specific 
areas for three sessions and making reports before the whole conference 
group at the fourth session. It was recognized that three work sessions 
are too few to give extensive consideration to the assigned topics. How- 
ever, it was thought that the inspiration received by the participants 
would lead many of them to pursue their studies further. 

The reports of the committees printed in this bulletin give only 
the high spots of the discussions. The reader should find the bibliog- 
raphies very helpful in solving many of his problems. The examples 
of school activities included in this bulletin, such as the one on radio, 
should be studied in light of pioneering; in fact, the school officials 
themselves are the first to criticize their own programs. Many sug- 
gestions for improvement will come to your mind as you read these 
materials. 

Indiana University, and especially the School of Education, wishes 
to thank the many superintendents, architects, parents, and teachers who 
helped to make this conference a success. Special thanks should go 
to those who came great distances from other states, to the many Indiana 
University professors who gave much of their time to this program, to 
the graduate students who gave preliminary reports on their studies, 
to the members of my class who acted as recorders, and to my two assist- 
ants who worked hard both before and during the conference. This 
cooperation by so many different people in the quest of information for 


the planning of the best in educational facilities gave birth to this 
bulletin. 


PAUL W. SEaAGERS, Conference Chairman 
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PROGRAM 


Indiana and Midwest School 


Building Planning Conference 


THEME: 


“Planning Educational Environment 
for a New Age” 


A Work Type Conference for Teachers, Principals, Superintendents, 
Board Members, Trustees, Architects, and Parents 


Paul W. Seagers, Conference Chairman 


Wendell W. Wright, Dean, School of Education 


MEMORIAL UNION BUILDING INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 
JULY 14 and 15, 1950 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY—SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Division of Research and Field Services 
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PROGRAM 


FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 14 
Union Building 
9:00 A.M.* 
Registration - - - - - - = Lobby, Union Building 
10:00 A.M.—12:15 P.M. 
Meetings 


Elementary School - - - - - - - Room 307 
2. Business Education - - - - Room 314 
3. Adult Education and Community ‘Use - - Room 306 
4. Audio-Visual Education - - - - - Bryan Room 
5. Radio-Television - - Bryan Room 


(The Union Board Room is : also available “se #4 and 
#5 groups for subcommittee work) 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 14 
Union Building 
1:30 P.M.—4:30 P.M. 
Group Meetings Continued 


FRIDAY EVENING, JULY 14 
Union Building 
7:30 P.M.—9:45 P.M. 
Group Meetings Continued 


SATURDAY MORNING, JULY 15 
Room D, Union Building 


9:00 A.M. 
Presiding - - - - - - = = = Paul W. Seagers 
Welcome - - - - - - - - - - 4H. B. Allman 
Director, Summer Session 
“Analyzing Environment Needs” - Dean Wendell W. Wright 
9:45 A.M. 
Presentation of Group Reports 
12:15 P.M. 
Adjournment 


* Daylight Saving Time 


Please select the group you wish to attend. 
I. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SECTION 


Chairman: 
A. T. Lindley—Superintendent of Schools, Lafayette, Indiana 
Resource People: 
Miss Lucy Bachman—Part-time Instructor in Education, Indiana 
University 
Miss Margaret Hunt—Elementary Principal, Franklin, Indiana 
Edward James—Architect, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Mrs. Margaret Mercille—Instructor and Critic Teacher in the Ele- 
mentary School, Indiana University 
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Mrs. Leonard Miller—Vice President, Region 6, Indiana Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 

Lawrence B. Perkins—Architect, Chicago, Illinois 

Walter Scholer—Architect, Lafayette, Indiana 

Miss Ruth Strickland—Professor of Education, Indiana University 

R. N. Tirey—President, Indiana State Teachers College 

Wayne Weber—Architect, Terre Haute, Indiana 

W. W. Wright—Dean, School of Education, Indiana University 

Recorders: 

Clyde Moyers—Graduate Assistant, School of Education, Indiana 
University 

Bob Havert—Student, School of Education, Indiana University 


II. BUSINESS EDUCATION SECTION 
Chairman: 

H. L. Smith—Dean Emeritus, School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, and Director, School Building Planning, Indiana State 
Department of Public Instruction 

Resource People: 

Wilbur Barnhart—Board of Education Offices, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Burley Bechdolt—Director, Research Services, Indiana State Teach- 
ers Association 

George Bond—Trustee, Wayne Township, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Elvin Eyster—Chairman of the Department of Business Education 
and Office Training, School of Business, Indiana University 

Darwin Stevens—Director of Distributive Education, Greencastle, 
Indiana 

Recorders: 

William Bennie—Instructor in Education and Critic Teacher, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio 

Don Casey—Student, School of Education, Indiana University 


ann COMMUNITY USE AND ADULT EDUCATION SECTION 
airman: 
Nelson Swift—Trustee, Perry Township, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Resource People: 
. P. Bardwell—Coordinator of Postwar Planning, Indiana Uni- 
versity 
Paul Bergevin—Director. Purdue-Indiana University Community 
Services, Indiana University 
Karl Bookwalter—Director of the Bureau of Service and Research, 
School of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Indiana 
University 
Ollie T. Bosee—Superintendent of Schools, Milltown, Indiana 
B. L. Dodds—Director, Division of Education and Applied Psy- 
chology, Purdue University 
C. E, Eash—Principal, Warren Central High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 
Richard Emery—Director of Distributive Education, Indianapolis 
Indiana 
L. A. Lockwood—Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Indiana 
Spencer Myers—Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Gary, Indiana 
ane Sant—Superintendent of Schools, Cayuga County, New 
or 
Recorders: 
Wayne Swihart—Principal, Camden, Indiana 
Henry Seger—Principal, Milan High School, Moores Hill, Indiana 
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IV. AUDIO-VISUAL SECTION 
Chairman: 


Merle Abbett—Superintendent of Schools, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Resource People: 
rge H. Bush—School Building Specialist, Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Indiana 
Billy Robert Cox—Superintendent of Schools, Brownhelp, Ohio 
Jack Elzay—Superintendent of Schools, Downers Grove, Illinois 
Perle Fisher—President, Audio-Visual Education Department, In- 
diana State Teachers Association 
Lawrence Foote—Allen County Superintendent of Schools, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 
Harvey Frye—Supervisor, Graphic Arts, Audio-Visual Center, In- 
diana University 
Edward R. Glenn—Superintendent of Schools, Boonville, Indiana 
P. W. Holaday—Director, Visual Instruction, Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana 
L. C. Larson—Director of the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Uni- 
versity 
Audio-Visual Education, Michigan City, 
ndiana 
Clyde Miller—Director of Visual Education, Gary, Indiana 
Homer E. Salley—Head of the Audio-Visual Department, Louis- 
ville Public Library, Louisville, Kentucky 
Karl Schwarz—Architect, South Bend, Indiana 
Ralph W. Sheek—Superintendent of Schools, Franklin, Indiana 
Garret R. Weathers—Director of Visual Education, South Bend, 
Indiana 
Roger Zinn, Associate in Production, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University 
Recorders: 
Robert A. Marx—Teacher, St. Louis Public Schools, St. Louis, 
Missouri 
Dale Pence—Principal, Pouk Township Consolidated School, Hunt- 
ington, Indiana 


V. RADIO AND TELEVISION SECTION 
Chairman: 
Custer Baker—Superintendent of Schools, Johnson County, Frank- 
lin, Indiana 
Resource People: 
. E. Binford—Superintendent of Schools, Bloomington, Indiana 
Harry Davidson—Superintendent of Schools, New Albany, Indiana 
ee. Day—Director of the Audio-Visual Center, Huntington, 
ndiana 

Herbert Erdmann—Administrative Assistant to the Superintendent 
of Schools, Evansville, Indiana 

Russell E. Helmick—Principal, Hoimes High School, Covington, 
Kentucky 

T. A. Kleckner—Director of School Inspection and Special Educa- 
tion, Indiana State Department of Education 

Frederick Louis—Architect, Louisville, Kentucky 

Frank Mullen—Division of Audio-Visual Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity 

George Johnson—Director of Radio Educational Programs, Depart- 
ment of Radio, Indiana University 

Arthur H. Rice—Managing Editor, The Nation’s Schools, Chicago, 
Illinois 

William Stern—Board of Education, Gary, Indiana 

Fred Swalls—Professor of Educational Administration, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 
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William Voorhies—Director of Radio-Television, Bloomington City 
Schools, Bloomington, Indiana 
Recorders: 
Warren E. Carpenter—Science Teacher, Madison, Indiana - 
Osville Glass—Principal, Hanover High School, Hanover, Indiana ; 


All meals must be purchased individually, since dining halls will not 
be open. Conference guests are welcome at the University cafeterias and 
the Union Club. 

Address inquiries to Paul W. Seagers, Associate Professor of Ed- 
ucation, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SECTION 
Report by 
Mrs. MARGARET MERCILLE 


Planning the educational environment for the elementary child 
requires recognition of the things that must take place in this environ- 
ment, Social changer demand added functions and facilities different 
from those of the traditional school. Today is the era of small homes. 
A small home limits the varied experiences and duties a child may have. 
It also limits the space in which a child may move about and play. Fam- 
ily size has increased, especially for those of the middle and upper 
socio-economic levels. These families are requesting more services of 
the school. 

These new patterns in family living are reflected in demands upon 
school functions. Changes in communication, alone, have been a major 
factor in social change. Radio, magazines, newspapers, telephones, mod- 
ern textbooks, and, most recently, television are at our disposal. We 
must accept these changes and use them to their greatest advantage in 
the educational environment of the modern elementary school. Trans- 
portation has been another factor in social change. The size of the area 
serviced by today’s schools is much larger than that of 50 years ago, 
when the major proportion of the children lived within walking distance 
of the school plant. This increased enrollment has demanded such ad- 
ditional facilities as cafeterias, garages, and auditoriums. Social changes 
have also brought about heightened awareness of health needs with the 
consequent call on the school for added facilities. The doctor, the in- 
specting nurse, the dentist, and even the barber in some of our modern 
schools must be adequately housed. 

As a by-product of our social change there has occurred an in- 
creased knowledge of child growth and development. This knowledge 
has revolutionized such things as schoolroom interiors, equipment, light- 
ing, and color schemes, as well as the exterior of the school plant. To 
facilitate this new program the school must be functional both in 
design and use. It must recognize certain educational forces in the 
life outside of the school. It must recognize that the kindergarten and 
nursery school are an integral part of the school system. It must 
realize that cafeterias, playrooms and areas, and facilities for com- 
munity use are an essential part of the elementary school. 

To implement the above principles, those in the group concerned 
with elementary school buildings make the following suggestions: 


School plant. The campus type of school plant will best meet 
modern educational needs in most climates in the United States. Inside 
and outdoor classrooms, extensive play facilities, workshops, and gar- 
dens must receive consideration. 


The building. The one-story building is practical and desirable. 
Such a structure is cheaper and safer, has a lower maintenance cost, 
is more easily lighted, and provides a more homelike environment. This 
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building can be constructed of combustible materials rather than ma- 
terials of the fire-resistant type. The difference in construction costs 
will more than pay the difference in insurance rates. 


Exterior of buildings. Discussion concerning the exterior of build- 


ings may be summed up as follows: 


Glass block was considered by some of the group as inferior to 
pane glass for lighting. Suggested defects of glass block lighting 
included such things as glare, lack of space illusion, and leaks. 
Blocks are seldom cleaned and are difficult to replace. There have 
also been difficulties due to poor installation. It was pointed out 
that probably most of these physical difficulties have been overcome 
in recent buildings. 

Single-loaded corridors are preferred. 

Extended roofs provide better sheltered areas and glare-free class- 


rooms, 
GUT 


~ 


RAINSPOUT 
CHANNELED 
INSIDE OF WALL 


ROO 


RAINSPOUT 
ON EXTERIOR 
OF BUILDING 


Figure 1. Diagram of Sheltered Rainspout 


The suggestion was made that roof drains, downspouts, or leaders 
be built inside the building to keep them from freezing. (See 
Figure 1.) 

Some members of the group favored northern exposure for school- 
rooms. 


Cc 
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ROOM CORRIDOR CLASS ROOM 
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Figure 2. Monitor Roof Double-Loaded Corridor Construction 
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6. Hard surfaced areas extend the season of outdoor activities. 
7. There are effective ways of having clerestory lighting with a double- 
loaded corridor. (See Figures 2 and 3 for examples.) 


CLASS Room CLASS ROOM 


Figure 3. Clerestory Double-Loaded Corridor with Depressed 
Roof 


Cafeteria. The cafeteria was considered the most suitable area 
for multi-purpose use. It is possible to use this room for music and 
band pvactice, speech and light dramatics, visual aids, community 
activities, and dances and other types of entertainment. This room is 
also suitable for such extracurricular activities as Boy Scout meetings, 
Hi-Y activities, and other school-community relationships. It must be 
remembered that cafeterias should be more than just “feeding stations”; 
they are places of social interaction. Storage space should be planned 
adjacent to the cafeteria to take ca’e of the multiple use of this room. 

It was suggested that students of the primary grades should be 
fed in the home rooms. This would require such equipment as food 
trucks, food warmers, and other facilities needed for movement of hot 
and cold foods. 


The foyer. The following factors were considered pevtinent rega d- 

ing the foyer: 

1. The foyer is frequently the best place in the school plant for exhibits. 

2. The foyer should be located so that it is possible for it to be closed 
off from the rest of the building and still have accessible toilet 
facilities. 

3. This area is considered a very good place for community gathe-ings, 
when properly planned. 

4. If used as an exhibit room, the walls should be constructed of ma- 
terials that will not be mutilated too badly through the use of thumb 
tacks. Materials suggested for use are ponderosa or white pine. 


The gymnasium and auditorium. The combination gymnasium- 
auditorium is considered as not being satisfactory for the best educa- 
tional situation. Separate auditoriums without windows have been built 
on sloping ground or excavated areas at low cost. The indoor physical 
education area should be planned as a playroom and should not be con- 
sidered primarily as an area for competitive sports. 

The stage of the auditorium should be approp’iate for children’s 
use; 30 inches seems to be high enough for stage floor height. Portable 
floor sections should be used for extension of the stage, for steps, or 
for “props” on the stage proper. 


The maintenance rooms. One small janitor’s closet for every two 
or three classrooms is recommended. A large centrally located closet 


iz 
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to service many rooms may cause many undesirable maintenance prob- 
lems. 


The classroom. Recommendation concerning the classroom follow: 

1. The classroom should be of the “self-contained” type, with each 
room having its own outside exit, toilet facilities, equipment, and 
storage space. 


Figure 4. Model Primary Classroom Designed in Terms of Functional Interest and 
Activity Centers (View from Front) 


Figure 5. Model Primary Classroom Designed in Terms of Functional Interest and 
Activity Centers (View from Front Corner) 


 # # | 
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Figure 6. Model Primary Classroom Designed in Terms of Functional Interest and 
Activity Centers (View from Rear Corner) 


Figure 7. Model Primary Classroom Designed in Terms of Functional Interest and 
Activity Centers (View from Side) 


2. Plenty of storage space for both students and teachers is essential. 
One method of providing adequate storage space is lowering the 
ceiling of the toilet room and using the space between the ceiling and 
the roof as a storage area. Drawstairs to this area will provide 
both an easy entrance and a door. 


13. 
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The square room, according to many participants, has more advan- 
tages than the rectangular room. This room should provide 30 
square feet of space per child; enrollment should be limited to 30 
children per room. A room of 900 to 1,000 square feet of floor 
area as a minimum can best serve present-day practices. (See Fig- 
ures 4 to 7.) 

A work area should be attached to the classroom for certain activities 
not appropriate to the classroom; such materials as a potter’s wheel 
and equipment for work with clay can be used in this room. This 
room can also be centrally located for use by several classes. 

The space immediately outside the classroom should be equipped 
and used as an extended outdoor classroom. Current practices 
indicate that an area of not more than one tenth of the regular 
classroom area is now being used for outdoor classroom purposes. 
The trend indicates, however, that from one half to two times the 
classroom area will be needed in the future. 

An individual heating unit for each classroom has proved to be 
satisfactory both in cost and maintenance. Radiant heat is especially 
good in rooms housing little children. 

The needed controls of light, such as draw curtains, or vertical or 
horizontal venetian blinds, should be determined by the orientation 
of the building. 

Careful planning of lighting is essential. General level lighting, 
task lighting, and sufficient boosting of daylight by artificial means 
should be provided. 

A slanting ceiling and bilateral lighting by means of clerestory 
provide excellent light and few shadows in the classroom. 


. Provision should be made for darkening an area within the room 


for the use of audio-visual aids, such as filmstrips and motion pic- 
tures. Black or dark green shades should not be used. 


. Color schemes and lighting must be considered together to produce 


an effective, pleasant, and interesting interior. 


. The new classrooms should provide for interest and activity centers, 


such as crafts, art, science, gadgets, music, reading, contemplation, 
consultation, conference planning, and many others. (See Figures 4 
to 7.) 

Furniture should not only be light finished and movable but it should 
be of a variety of sizes and types. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION SECTION 
Report by 
WILBUR BARNHART 


Although most departments in the high school have only one func- 
tion to perform, business education is called upon to expand its services 
into three separate phases. These three distinct functions of business 
education lie in the fields of basic business, office occupations, and 
distributive education. Each of these three offerings calls for separate 
and distinct courses and activities; consequently, the school plant must 
be planned to anticipate and accommodate these three functions with all 
their implications. 

In meeting the needs of the students who are studying basic 
business, the school needs many standard classrooms for the various 
courses as well as several rooms containing special equipment for the 
study of commercial geography, business law, and consumer education. 
Many facilities for visual aids and displays are required to supplement 
the classroom instruction. The office occupations courses need planning 
to allow for the different office machines needed for such courses as 
machine calculating and typewriting. Distributive education requires 
rooms in which the techniques and procedures of selling and merchan- 
dising may be demonstrated and work situations may be simulated. 
All three fields should contribute profitably to an adult education pro- 
gram, if such a program is in operation within the school system. 

Underlying all three phases of the business education program will 
be found the same general responsibilities as are found in other de- 
partments of the school—those responsibilities of guidance and improv- 
ing social attitudes and traits of students. In addition to this, the 
department carries some responsibility for helping the student obtain 
employment after he has demonstrated his vocational proficiency in the 
classroom. 

The demands of the school of tomorrow will continue to call for 
all three functions, with increased emphasis upon basic business and 
distributive education and possible increased specialization in office 
occupations. In analyzing the future needs of the school plant, the 
following basic recommendations were discussed and adopted by the 
Committee on Business Education: 


1. In the consideration of facilities and building specifications in busi- 
ness education, there is an imperative need for national standards 
arrived at by some competent authority. These should probably 
be worked out in cooperation with the research division of one or 
more universities. Particularly is this true in the specifications of 
furniture and equipment necessary to properly carry out the busi- 
ness education curriculum. Such items as the size of desks needed 
for adequate instruction in bookkeeping and typewriting and the 
amount of floor space needed per pupil engaged in such activities 
should be decided upon and proper recommendations should be made. 
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Equipment and furniture must be standardized before proper class- 
room plans can be made for building programs. 

Attention should be given in the classroom to the utilization of 
audio-visual aids. Classrooms not equipped for projection of pic- 
tures should have access to a room which is so equipped. If possible, 
a projection room should be available on a departmental basis to 
minimize conflicts and schedules for room use, but in the small 
high school this may have to be done on a school-wide basis. 

Rooms should be planned for multiple use. This principle of dual 
or multiple use must be applied both in the small and in the large 
high school because of the very diverse nature of the business 
education curriculum. Insofar as possible, this multiple use must 
be anticipated before plans for the department are drawn up, in 
order that required specifications for all classes utilizing the room 
may be met in the building plans. An example of multiple use of 
rooms in the small high school is shown in Figure 8 which gives 
the layout of a one-room business education department. There is 
justification for additional rooms in large high schools with small 
enrollments in some courses of the business education department by 
developing multiple-use rooms. Such courses as commercial geog- 
raphy, consumer buying, and commercial arithmetic could utilize 
the same classroom. 

Attention should be given to displays and exhibits in built-in cases 
either in the corridors or in the classrooms and to adequate bulletin 
board facilities and rails or holders for maps and charts. These 
facilities are especially needed for use in the teaching of distribu- 
tive education and basic business, where many specimen displays 
and exhibits are needed, 

In the business education departments of large high schools, there 
should be a student center equipped for club meetings and suitable 
for the demonstration of receptionist techniques, leisure-time read- 
ing, and committee meetings. Such informal centers are conducive 
to improved social adjustment and lend themselves to group and 
committee work, much of which is done in the teaching of basic 
business subjects. In small high schools such rooms could be made 
available on a school-wide basis rather than on a departmental 
basis. 

The needs of faculty members for office space, rest rooms, and toilet 
facilities should be met in a reasonable manner. 

Adequate built-in storage space should be provided in all classrooms. 
While this is a factor for consideration in any classroom, it is par- 
ticularly applicable in those that house business education facilities. 
Large quantities of paper, and such supplies as stencils, filing boxes, 
duplication supplies, and practice sets, call for the planning of large 
storage facilities. 

In the large high schools, a department office for business education 
should be provided with adjoining facilities for reception room, 
storage space, and toilet facilities. 

Provision should be made for conference rooms for counseling with 
pupils or with parents, for individual testing, or for pupil interviews 
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with prospective employers. These rooms should also provide addi- 
tional space for club meetings and conference groups. 

In view of the relative frequency of job placement in the department 
of business education, adequate space should be provided for a 
placement office, either in the general offices of the school or in the 
business education department. If the placement office is located 
in the general offices of the school, arrangements should be made for 
accessibility to records and personnel of the business department. 
Classrooms should be equipped with work tables, reference libraries, 
and reading areas. In distributive education and basic business, 
groups studying different areas of interest must be accommodated in 
the classroom. The specialized nature of the departmental offerings 
necessitates library facilities in the classroom. 

It is recommended that lighting in the business education laboratory 
should have a minimum intensity at the pupil station of 50 foot 
candles, as recommended by the Illuminating Engineering Society? 
for detailed office work, with consideration being given to contrast, 
color, and reflection. The electrical installations should be made 
with the anticipation of a possible outlet at every pupil station, 
and provision should be made for carrying the increased load. 

It is recommended that the classrooms in which typewriting, ma- 
chine calculation, bookkeeping, office practice, and distributive edu- 
cation are taught should be at least 32 feet wide. The first three 
should be 36 feet long and the last two should be 45 feet long. 

It is recommended that the classrooms used in business education be 
laid out for learning purposes rather than to imitate the furniture 
and physical plan of business offices. While a businesslike atmos- 
phere is desirable, utilization of space and economy require, above 
all, a good teaching-learning situation. 

Where equipment is used, such as in the office practice course, 
machines which are alike should be grouped to facilitate more effi- 
cient teaching. 

It is the judgment of the Business Education Section of the con- 
ference that the desk equipment in business education rooms should be 
of a flat-top variety, the size to be determined by the type of class 
work being done in each room. 

Although the committee realizes that the business education depart- 
ment could operate satisfactorily on any floor of the school building, 
it would like to recommend that it be placed on the first floor of the 
building whenever this is possible. This is recommended because 
of the amount of supplies, equipment, and machines required. Ac- 
cessibility to janitorial services and to the main offices of the school 
also makes the utilization of the main floor for the business educa- 
tion department advisable. It is recognized that other departments 
may have priority demands for this space, in which case the business 
department would have to take locations on other floors. Modern 


1 Recommended Practice of Office Lighting, Iuminating Engineering Society, New 


York, July, 1947, p. 8. 
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Figure 8. Layout of a One-Room Business Teacher Department 


research on sound treatment makes insignificant any objections to 
locating the department on the first floor because of the noise ele- 
ment of the machines used. 


Proposed Layout for a One-Room Business Teacher Department 


The one-room business teacher department in the small high school 
has many problems which are peculiar to it ‘Three of the leading 
problems have to do with: (1) the large number of subject preparations, 
(2) a satisfactory curriculum in business, and (8) the equipment and 
layout of the room. 

Figure 9 shows a proposed layout for a one-room business depart- 
ment in which all business courses offered in the school will be taught. 
The proposed layout has not been developed to the point where dimen- 


sions have been worked out. It is being submitted for comment and ° 


criticism. 
Some of the significant features of the layout are as follows: 
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Bookshelves ‘Storage spaces under blackboard & bulletin board 
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Figure 9. Layout Showing the Grouping of Similar Machines 
in an Office Practice Laboratory 


Flat-top desks, either the drop-leaf type or tables with a protective 
metal strip around the back to keep the typewriter from falling off 
the table when it is moved to one corner while the desk is being 
used for non-typewriting class use. 

Built-in storage cabinet, exhibit space, and book shelves. 

Blackboards along the front and one side of the room. 

Blackboards along the side of the room reserved for “saved” material. 
Work area in the rear of the room for whatever office practice work 
ean be offered in a school of this size. 

Reading table in the front of the room, for pupils to read and ex- 
amine current material dealing with various projects under dis- 
cussion in the basic business courses. 

Adequate filing space for the storage of up-to-date leaflets and 
pamphlets needed. 

Office space for the business teacher in one of the front corners of 
the room. 
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Planning Office Practice Laboratories 


The office practice course. The term office practice, as used here, 
refers to courses that provide practice in various kinds of office work 
and a study of the related knowledges and skills necessary for such 
work. There are several types of office practice courses; all types are 
related but vary primarily in emphasis. Courses that emphasize the 
secretarial skills and knowledges are generally referred to as courses in 
secretarial office practice. The same basic course is frequently called 
clerical office practice when the emphasis is placed on minor bookkeeping 
and clerical duties for students without shorthand training. 

Some schools offer a single office practice course for all students 
in the business field with the laboratory work varying for each student 
according to his background and educational objective. In large city 
schools offering vocational training, it may be desirable to offer separate 
unit courses in machine calculation and filing. However, the laboratory 
activities discussed here are for schools where it is necessary to offer 
machine calculation and filing units as parts of the office practice course. 
(See Figure 10.) 
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Figure 10. An Office Practice Laboratory for 15 Students 
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Typical activities in the office practice laboratory. The office prac- 
tice laboratory should be planned to facilitate performance of the activi- 
ties necessary for adequate learning in this area. A few of these ac- 
tivities that must be considered in planning are: 


1. The operation of office machines such as typewriters, duplicators, 
calculators, adding machines, transcribing machines, and others. 

2. The use of office reference books including postal guides, railway 
guides, telephone directories, city directories, hotel directories, secre- 
tarial handbooks, manuals of style, and other references. 

3. The use of miniature filing sets and related materials such as books, 
file boxes, file guides, letters, and other supplies. 

4. The performance of various clerical operations such as the collating 
and stapling of papers; folding, inserting, sealing, and stamping of 
mail; wrapping and weighing of packages; completing of business 
forms by handwriting and typewriting; and many other similar ac- 
tivities. 

5. Class discussions of text and project materials and teacher presenta- 
tion of information on a group basis. 

6. Extension and application of previously acquired skills such as short- 
hand, typewriting, and bookkeeping. 


Building facilities. In order to perform the foregoing and other 
activities adequately, school planners must consider both the physical 
characteristics of the laboratory and the equipment that is to be placed 
in the laboratory. Following are a few of the physical features that 
are desirable in the office practice laboratory: 


1. The laboratory must have adequate and proper light. A minimum 
of 50 foot candles at desk level is recommended for the office practice 
laboratory. Also, while opinions of engineers vary, there seems to 
be some general agreement that it is desirable to provide a reflection 
factor of not less than 80 per cent for ceilings, of not less than 60 
per cent for side walls, and of 30 to 40 per cent for floors and 
furniture. 

2. The ceilings should have acoustic treatment as a minimum and, due 
to the noise caused by certain types of office machines, both walls 
and ceilings should be treated. 

3. Numerous electrical outlets should be provided for office machines. 
While strip-type outlets along the walls may be satisfactory in some 
schools, most schools will find that adequate floor and wall outlets 
will provide greater flexibility in arranging equipment within the 
laboratory. 

4. A lavatory should be provided in the office practice laboratory or 
the laboratory should be situated very near washroom facilities. 

5. Adequate storage and filing space must be provided. The storage 
spaces provided in regular classrooms usually are not sufficient for 
the storing of filing boxes, duplicating papers and inks, adding ma- 
chine tape, paper punches and cutters, and the many other miscel- 
laneous items necessary in the laboratory. This storage space should 
not only be available, but it should be located so that the machines 
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requiring the most supplies may be placed adjacent to the supply 
cabinets. Adjustable shelving is a desirable feature in at least 
part of the storage space. 

6. Chalkboard of 18 to 25 per cent reflection factor must be provided 
at least in the front of the room, as some of the activities in the 
laboratory are similar to those conducted in regular classrooms. Like- 
wise, some bulletin board space is desirable in the office practice 
laboratory. 

7. Storage space or shelves should be provided for pupils’ books as 
there is seldom sufficient space at the desk for books, machines, and 
the materials with which the student is working. 


Lighting Recommendations for Office Practice Laboratories : 


The Illuminating Engineering Society has prepared the following os 
list of recommended values of illumination for office work. These e 
standards are quoted because of the similarity between office work and 
the activities performed in office practice laboratories. 


Foot candles 


recommended 
Involving: 
a. Discrimination of fine detail : 
b. Poor contrast 
ce. Long periods of time 
Such as: 
a. Auditing and accounting 
b. Business machine operation 
ec. Transcribing and tabulating 
d. Bookkeeping 
Involving: 
a. Discrimination of moderately fine detail 
b. Better-than-average contrast 
c. Intermittent periods of time 
Such as: 
a. General office work (except for above) 
b. Private office work : 
ec. General correspondence 
d. Conference rooms 
e. Active file rooms 
f. Mail rooms 
Such as: 


a. Inactive file rooms 

b. Reception rooms 

ce. Stairways 

d. Washrooms and other service areas 


1 Recommended Practice of Office Lighting, Illuminating Engineering Society, New 
York, July, 1947, p. 8. 
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Foot candles 

recommended 

Simple Seeing Tasks 
Such as: 


a. Hallways and corridors 
b. Passageways 


It is recommended that the standard of 50 foot candles be used 
for Office Practice Laboratories since most of the activities conducted 
in such laboratories are classified as difficult seeing tasks. For ex- 
ample, office practice laboratory activities usually include business 
machine operation, transcribing, and discrimination of very fine detail 
in reference sources such as railway guides, hotel directories, miniature 
filing sets, and other printed materials. 


Selecting Machines for the Office Practice Laboratory 


There are many factors to be considered in selecting office machines 
for use in office practice laboratories. A few of these factors are: 
1. The need for machines and equipment as indicated by the frequency 
of use within the area which the school serves. 
The employment opportunities for pupils so trained. 
The aim of the course, and the plan of class organization. 
The number of pupils to be trained. 
The types of machines, and the simplicity of operation. 
The initial cost, and the problems of maintenance and supplies. 


The following lists of machines are in the nature of general 
suggestions only. Specific lists of equipment must be developed for 
each school situation, based on adequate study of the above factors and 
other considerations, such as those given on the next section of this 
report, entitled “Criteria for the Selection of Equipment for Office Prac- 
tice Laboratories.” 


Criteria for the Selection of Equiment for Office Practice Laboratories 


Criteria for the selection of equipment for office practice laboratories 
are as follows: 


1. Equipment should be selected which teaches operating techniques 
for that class of equipment. 

2. Equipment selected should permit development of satisfactory levels 
of skill in the time available for training. (Acquaintanceship, work- 
ing knowledge, or expert skill depend upon the objectives of the 
training program.) 

3. Consideration should be given to the availability of satisfactory in- 
structional materials and low-cost supplies. 

4. Low-cost, hand-operated models probably should be selected if these 
models can be used to teach satisfactorily all basic operations on a 
less than expert skill basis. 

5. One or more power-driven models should be selected if curriculum 
objectives call for the development of expert skills. 
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6. One or more calculating machines similar to those in common use 
in the area probably should be included. 

7. One or more adding-listing machines having direct subtraction 
probably should be included. 

8. A variety of makes and models should be procured, provided new 
techniques are learned on the various models; otherwise no out- 
standing advantages accrue and service costs increase. 


TABLE 1. MACHINES RECOMMENDED FOR OFFICE PRACTICE LAB- 


ORATORIES 
Quantities suggested 
Small Medium Large 
Type of machines schools schools schools 
(10)* (20)* (30)* 
TYPEWRITERS 
Standard typewriters 10t 4 10 
Electric typewriters 1 1 ps 
Long-carriage typewriters 1 1 nf 
DUPLICATING MACHINES 
Stencil-process machines 1 1 1 
Direct-process (liquid) machines 1 1 1 
Illuminated drawing boards 1 1 2 
DICTATING AND TRANSCRIBING <a 
MACHINES (cylinder type) = 
Transcribing machines 2 4 
Dictating machines 1 
Shaving machines 1 = 
CALCULATING MACHINES 
Rotary calculators, hand-operated 1 1 2 
Rotary calculators, electric 1 2 
Key-driven calculators, hand-operated 1 2 4 
ADDING-LISTING MACHINES 
Full-keyboard machines, hand-operated 1 2 
Full-keyboard machines, electric 1 1 2 
Ten-key machines, hand operated 1 2 
Ten-key machines, electric 1 1 2 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Portable posting machines, electric 1 2 


* Maximum ber of students recommended for equipment indicated: 

+ Typewriters are indicated as being available for all office practice students in 
the small class, as the office practice laboratory probably will have to be combined 
with a typewriting room. 
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It is usually better to purchase than to rent equipment if funds are 
available and long-term economies will result from owning the equip- 
ment. Specialized equipment to be used only a part of a year fre- 
quently may be rented more economically. 

Supplementary and facilitating equipment used in modern offices, 
such as numbering devices, staplers, copy holders, etc., should be 
available. 


In general, the following types of equipment probably should not 
included in the office practice laboratory: 


Very expensive, highly-complicated machines, unless immediate 
placement opportunities are available for skilled operators. 
Equipment that one can operate after observing a brief demonstra- 
tion by a skilled operator. 

Equipment that can be operated efficiently after a relatively small 
number of hours of instruction and practice on the job. 

Equipment, the operation of which most employers agree can be 
learned better under the supervision of their office supervisors. 
Equipment that may become obsolete within a relatively short period 
of time. 
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COMMUNITY USE AND ADULT EDUCATION SECTION 


for 


Report by 
SPENCER MYERS 


In approaching the problem of planning educational environment 
a new age relative to community use and adult education, the 


committee recognizes the following basic principles: 


1. 


2. 


Specific facilities for community use will vary in each community, 
depending on the needs and facilities of that particular community. 
Provision should be made for facilities that will meet the immediate 
and future needs of a community. Good facilities tend to encourage 
community use of school facilities. 

It is the responsibility of educational leaders to initiate, develop, 
and administer a community educational program and to make avail- 
able educational facilities to service such a program. 

Adult education and community education flourish in a physical 
and teaching environment that is characterized by informality. 


Classification of Community Activities 


A classification of community activities for which the facilities of 


school may be used and some common examples of these activities 
given below: 

Cultural activities of the community 

a. Music ec. Dramatics 

b. Art d. Literature 

Recreation, health, and physical education 

a. Camping ce. Social games 


b. Sports activities 
Clubs and organizations 


a. Committee meetings ce. Youth activities 
b. Dinner meetings 


Commercial enterprises 


a. Exhibits b. Entertainments 
Vocational and apprenticeship training 

a. Foremanship training d. Distributive education 
b. Apprenticeship schools e. Agriculture 


c. Trade extension 

Special interest groups (short courses) 

a. Hobbies and crafts ce. Citizenship (service to immi- 
b. Current problems grants) 

Formal education 


a. Extension courses for credit ec. General education (non-credit) 
b. Night school (high school) 


Library service in conjunction with public libraries 
Services in time of emergency 
a. Civilian defense planning b. Catastrophes 
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Building Facilities and Equipment Needed to Service the Above 
Classification of Activities 


It is the opinion of the committee that, if the facilities of the school 
are entirely adequate to meet all the needs of the pupils, these same fa- 
cilities, if made available, will also be suitabe for use in the activities 
outined above. 


t 
aopustance | PRINCIPALS} CENTRAL DIRECTOR | SCHOOL 

CONFERENC|€ PRIVATE OFFICE oF NURSE 
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Figure 11. Conference Suite Adjoining the Principal’s Office 


However, where the following facilities are not available, the com- 
mittee recommends their incorporation in the building plan. 
1. A multi-purpose room for the community-centered grade school which 
includes the following features: 


a. Stage facilities 
b. Outside entrance 
ce. Toilet facilities 
d. Proximity to food preparation center 
e. Rollaway table-bench combination for dining purposes 
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Figure 12. Multi-Purpose Room 
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f. Outlets for visual education y 

g. Construction such that it can be operated as a separate unit. 
2. Conference suite adjoining the principal’s office 

a. Size—1% classrooms 

b. Adjustable partitions to control size of rooms 

c. Furniture suitable to create informal atmosphere 


The committee recommends that the gymnasium, auditorium, cafe- 
teria, conference suite, multi-purpose room, shops, and a wing ef class- 
rooms which are most frequently used in community activities be con- 
structed so that they may be operated as separate units. (See Figures 
11 and 12.) 

Sketches of a suggested multi-purpose room and administrative 
suite are given below. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL SECTION 
Report by 
WILLIAM FLoyD 


Morning session. The audio-visual and television sections met jointly 
at 10 a.m. in the Bryan Room of the Union Building to discuss the 
general principles of their phase of the program. 

The discussion began by listing the following essentials of an audio- 
visual program: 

The program must be feasible. 

It must be integrated with the curriculum. 
Teachers must be given a background in utilization. 
There should be a full-time director. 


In school systems of 100,000 or less, and in county systems you need 
a director who can work in curriculum development as well as in the 
audio-visual field. One man can hardly have all the necessary abilities. 
You will need to use people from all areas in a coordination of activities. 
As a result of this, much of the staff at the center will be working only 
on a part-time basis. All of this will affect the type of school plant 
needed. 

Audio-visual materials serve a function which will do much toward 
liberalizing and enlarging the school curriculum as well as toward en- 
riching the program. These materials help to bridge the gaps between 
subject areas and also help the student see the desired relationships. 

Radio has a definite function in this program. Radio materials are 
not geared for specific classes; if they coincide, it is by accident. It 
is a mistake to consider radio as being merely an addition to the cur- 
riculum. It must be considered a part of the search toward a broader 
curriculum. In the past we have been so wedded to subject matter that 
we have failed to take advantage of important radio programs. Worth- 
while materials broadcast after hours have not been considered by 
teachers as having a place in the regular school day. Children should 
be asked to listen to some of the radio programs that are valuable to 
them at times outside the school day. They should also be asked 
to see certain good moving pictures, providing the children are finan- 
cially able. 

Transcriptions of important events are made by nearly all stations. 
Thus far, teachers and administrators have not been made aware of the 
availability of such materials. 

Schools must start early in the elementary grades in the process 
of training students to acquire competencies in the use of radio, tele- 
vision, movies, and comics. It is conceivable that, in the years to come, 
students may correspond by means of tape recorder instead of the tra- 
ditional letter. In the same manner, photography may be used in the 
schools as a means to an end. A class might report back its findings 
illustrated by photographs. Schools must teach people to communicate 
via these materials. 

(32) 
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The public has not yet been completely sold on the utilization of 
audio-visual materials, but its interest can be gained through giving it 
experience in the field. By making audio-visual materials available to 
the community, the maximum use may be had of these materials before 
they become obsolete. 

We have been behind in education in the past for two reasons: 

1. We have been pushed just to get housing and teachers. 

2. We have needed to expend so much in maintaining national econ- 
omy and national defense. 

If we get our economy to the place where we catch up in some of 
these other areas, we in education must be ready to tie into some of 
these vast resources. For example, there is a definite possibility of piping 
out programs by telephone lines when these resources are made available. 

Another medium of communication still in its infancy is educational 
radio stations. The main reason for the school radio is to bring to 
students and the public the type of programs that are not available 
through regular stations. These programs are not designed to be spec- 
tacular, but only to portray the school’s personality. There is a strong 
movement toward small 10-watt FM stations. School buildings should 
be found in the schools of tomorrow. 

The immediate question facing school building planners is: Shall 
we attempt to fix up our old buildings with some of the base essentials 
for carrying on adequate audio-visual programs or shall we save our 
money for new and modern buildings? 


Afternoon and evening sessions. The afternoon and evening sessions 
of the audio-visual section were held independently of the radio and 
television section. Those in the group then directed their thinking 
toward developing some recommendations for school buildings that 
would provide for the many audio-visual activities that will most likely 
be found in the schools of tomorrow. 

The recommendations of the audio-visual group fell into the follow- 
ing categories: (1) size of classroom, (2) acoustical treatment, (3) 
projection of materials, (4) production of materials, (5) filing of ma- 
terials, (6) use of materials for reference, (7) selection of materials. 
1. Size of classroom 

The classroom should contain at least 900 to 1,000 square feet. 
The average classroom is not large enough to take care of the 
many new activities in the audio-visual field. The classroom of 
tomorrow needs to provide adequate space for multiple use. The 
laboratory technique of teaching, which will be used more in the 
future, will often require that several activities be carried on simul- 
taneously. 
2. Acoustical treatment 
The general feeling is that in the last 15 years more progress 
has been made in acoustics than in most other fields. The room 
should be designed to facilitate the best in acoustics and prevent 
excess reverberations. 
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3. Projection of materials 


Outlets 

Outlets should be located on three sides of the room for con- 

venience and accessibility. Conduits should also be provided 

that will be large enough to take care of any future advance- 

ments in the fields of television and photography. 

Screens 

It is recommended that screens be provided that will be both 

usable and convenient. In the present trend toward increased 

flexibility in the classroom, there will probably still be a place 

for a few fixed screens as well as for those that are portable. 

Lighting 

The trend in lighting seems to be away from the idea of com- 

plete darkness in a classroom for projection. Instead, a diffused 

lightness over the front of the room to decrease the brightness 

difference of the screen with its adjacent surfaces will lessen 

eye strain. There is also a definite advantage that results from 

providing individual light to students to allow for seat work 

while projection is taking place. At the present time this is 

quite expensive, but in time may be made available to schools. 

Darkening 

One of the most pressing problems in projection is that of con- 

trolling natural light from the windows. Complete darkness 

is not necessary, but rooms should be equipped to the point 

where light from the windows may be brought to a degree of 

subdued light. Window coverings should have the following 

characteristics: 

(1) Be attractive 

(2) Be easily cleaned 

(3) Be easily and quickly operated 

(4) Be durable and of good quality 

(5) Contribute to acoustics and prevent reverberations 

(6) Draw back into a compact mass, so as not to exclude light 
when not in use 

(7) Overlap adequately, so that wear does not cause a leakage 
of light in the center 

(8) Be fire resistant 

Number of projectors 

It is doubtful if one projector for each room can be justified. 

When more teachers are taught to use the materials, however, 

there will be increased need for more projectors. The number 

will always be determined by the frequency of use in any par- 

ticular school system. If you assume a use of once a week in 

each class, you arrive at a ratio of one projector for each five 

teachers in the system. 

There is a definite trend toward increased use of projection in 

the regular classroom. A projection room often causes a teacher 

to schedule three or four short films at once to economize on 

time, regardless of how they fit into the day’s class work. In 
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relation to frequency of use, a ratio of one to five would involve 
one projection room for each five teachers, and the cost would 
be much greater than that involved in equipping each classroom 
for projection. On the other hand, there may be a place for 
at least one projection room for special projection to bring out 
color and details, and to provide a place where ventilation can be 
controlled. 
f. Type of projectors 
Scientific developments in recent years have produced more 
lightweight projectors, Light projectors of good quality are 
excellent for classroom projection, since experience has shown 
that it makes little difference in reception if the speaker is in 
the front or back of the room. There is an optimum level, how- 
ever, where quality will be sacrificed for weight. 
g. Special projection booths 
Special booths for projection equipment have not been used ex- 
tensively in the schools. There is a certain psychological value 
in having the equipment out of sight. Also, the noise of the 
machine can be muffled if the booth is treated with acoustical 
tile. The distractions caused by noise are not so important to 
young people as they are to adults, and it is doubtful if they are 
justified in schools. They may, however, provide a handy way 
to keep equipment safely locked away and, if large enough, may 
serve as listening booths for recordings. 
Production of materials 
If the school has a good art department, there may be very 
little needed in addition to the equipment and space for the simple 
types of production, such as still pictures, lantern slides, and graphic 
materials. It would be convenient to have a small room where 
teachers and students could develop materials for personal and 
classroom work. This room should include a large table for mount- 
ing and cutting as well as a dry mounting press. The room might 
easily be combined with the print shop or mimeographing depart- 
ment where space is limited. 
An increased use of photography in the schools will make it 
necessary to provide a small dark room for developing pictures. 
An acoustically treated room for student recordings and re- 
cordings of radio broadcasts will be needed to facilitate maximum 
use of radio programs. Some outstanding programs should be re- 
corded by experts in the audio-visual center, but many programs 
for individual classes might be recorded by students and teachers. 
Filing of materials 
Rooms must be provided with filing and shelving facilities to 
gain maximum use of audio-visual materials. Different grade levels 
will need different kinds of filing equipment in varying amounts. 
There will be a need for: 
a. Files for still pictures 
b. Files for home-made lantern slides 
c. Built-in cupboards 
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d. Cases for object materials, specimens, exhibits, etc. 
e. Increased amount of tackboard 
f. Storage room for materials that are used only occasionally 
Using of materials for reference 

School building planners need to look forward to the time when 
audio-visual materials are used for reference just as books are used 
in the library. This might involve considerable cost in building a 
library of materials. It is conceivabie that a library of films, film- 
strips, slides, etc. might be brought into the classroom for a specific 
unit of work and then be passed on to other classes. This would 
make it necessary to provide space for filing and shelving the 
materials while they are kept in the room. 
Selection of materials 

Material that is bought must be selected very carefully. The 
usual procedure is to base purchase of materials on the effectiveness 
of its use in a classroom situation. At the close of the year teachers 
should give their opinions on the films they have used that year. 
There will be little need for special preview rooms except for the 
selection of materials for use in an individual class. Many teachers 
send a committee of students to select the materials to be used in 
a classroom situation, and some small room will have to be made 
available for this purpose. 


Basic General Statements 


The audio-visual section closed its group discussion by formulating 


a set of basic general statements to be used as a guide for school 
building planning. These are as follows: 


1. 


Since the curriculum comprises all the learning experiences, and 
since audio-visual materials are to be considered an integral part 
of the curriculum, audio-visual materials should be included in the 
planning of school buildings. 

Every reasonable step should be taken to make audio-visual mater- 
ials both accessible and usable in the classroom learning experiences. 
Each building should have facilities for making minor repairs, such 
as splicing film, oiling, and replacing bulbs. 

The auditorium should be equipped to take care of larger groups 
in assembly programs. Films of a general nature that might or 
might not apply to any specific subject could be shown. 

The cafeteria, if properly equipped, may become a multi-purpose 
room. Provision might be made for recorded music during the lunch 
hour and for use of the room by adult groups. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION SECTION 
Report by 
WILLIAM VOORHIES 


Mr. Baker opened the meeting of the Radio and Television Section 

by explaining the purposes of this section. He stated them to be: 

1. Discussion of the various types of activities which will be used by 
educators in utilizing radio and television. 

2. Discussion of the building and equipment needs for those activities 
to function well in the future education program. 


From the discussions of the guests and research people, it is the 
opinion of alert educators that we should be especially aware of the 
latest methods and trends in education, and that the importance of the 
school plant cannot be overly emphasized in the planning of a functional 
educational program. Education is lagging behind society when we fail 
to offer the child experiences which are common to the lay public. Since 
the children of today and tomorrow receive a large share of their in- 
formation from radio and television, the future school plant must include 
these new educational agencies. 

The convictions of the members of this workshop section are: 


1. Television and radio are used in everyday life and we must learn 
to use them in school for the educational development of the child. 

2. School radio stations offer an opportunity for the expression of school 
personalities. 

3. Schools should teach students the use and production of mass media 
of communications as well as how to evaluate them. 

4. Radio and television may aid in the development of a public relations 
program which will help to bridge the gap between the home and 
the school. 

5. Teachers and administrators should take the iniative in instructing 
students in the use of radio and television. 

6. Schools must aid the students in developing habits of discriminatory 
reading, listening, and viewing. 

7. The audio-visual program should stem from the curriculum and be 
functional and efficient. The importance of this program in the 
coordination of subject matter should not be overlooked. 

8. If we are to have coordination of subject matter, the physical plant 
must be arranged so that all teachers have a part in the total audio- 
visual program, 

9. Radio and television will serve to supplement the extracurricular 
activities in the various parts of the school. 

10. The ever-growing importance of radio and television stems from their 
quality of increasing receptivity and retentivity of the mind. 


After consideration of the above convictions, various types of activi- 
ties of radio and television were planned as a part of the regular school 
curriculum. It is advisable to discuss these under the headings of (1) 
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listening, (2) viewing, (3) copying of materials, (4) the use of radio 
and television reference materials, (5) the use of other kinds of audio- 
visual materials, (6) listening at home, (7) special classroom procedures 
to be broadcast by radio and telecast by television from classroom to 
classroom, (8) actual classroom broadcasting from the school to the 
various publics by way of school-owned radio stations, and (9) special 
dramatic productions from the commercial radio studios. 

To carry out these activities the schools should plan the building 
needs and purchase equipment which is essential for stimulating learning 
situations. The value of any equipment is dependent on the use to 
which it is put, regardless of its cost. 


Listening Activities 


In a listening activity, a central sound system located in an 
acoustically-treated radio studio is recommended. A monitor speaker 
must be at the principal’s desk, so that he may monitor all channels 
at his discretion. The principal should also have a microphone and a 
master switch, so that he may interrupt any radio or television program 
he wishes for necessary announcements. There must be outlets for 
microphones in such locations as the gymnasium, cafeteria, and audi- 
torium; each classroom and corridor of the building ought to contain 
individual adjustable speakers. In connection with this central sound 
system a workshop located near the radio studio should be provided. 
It is also suggested that portable FM and AM radios be located on 
each floor and eventually planned for in the separate classrooms. 
Large multi-purpose classrooms with work areas are very desirable. A 
master antenna with outlets in every room would aid in receiving the 
broadcasts. Outlets for outdoor speakers near the athletic fields, play- 
grounds, and other outside places for public gatherings are a “must” in 
modern school planning. 


Viewing Activities 
To carry out the viewing type of activity, each floor of the school 
should have portable television receivers of the direct vision 24-inch 
tube type. These may be plugged into the master antenna which will 
reduce the amount of distortion. Multiple installations may be used; 
however, they are expensive and are very difficult to maintain. Main- 
tenance for these units could be done in the general school workshop. 


This would provide experience for the student and keep maintenance 
charges at a minimum. 


Copying Materials 


There are several mechanical methods of copying materials, such 
as disk recorders, wire recorders, and tape recorders. This group sug- 
gests that educational workers use the single track, 7%-inch speed 
portable tape recorder. This type of recorder is an entirely electronic 
device which eliminates surface noise, can be played thousands of times 
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without loss of tone or quality, and can be erased automatically and 
immediately re-used. The other types of recorders are suitable for 
particular occasions, and if the school has the trained personnel for 
their operation, they would be of extreme value. These recorders may 
be located in the workshop, library, radio studio, and such special rooms 
as the speech classroom. This activity lends itself to radio-produced 
facsimile, especially in the larger school systems. 


The Use of Reference Materials 


Reference materials concerning radio and television should be cen- 
tralized in the school library if the school is small. In large school 
systems all audio-visual materials should be located in a central office. 
Such materials as films and reference tapes ought to be stored in 
adequate, air-conditioned, fire-resistive cabinets. Convenient listening 
booths could easily be installed in the library or in a room adjacent 
to it. The small type booths should be approximately 4 by six feet and 
the larger size approximately 4 by 10 feet. Tape or other types of 
recorders should be located in each booth so that reference tapes can be 
easily utilized. In case listening booths are not provided, one small 
booth with a recorder and earphones could be used effectively. 


Listening at Home 


Since schools are interested in education for the handicapped, it is 
the duty of those who plan the school plant to make some provision for 
assisting them in their homes. This may be accomplished by providing 
a direct telephone line to the home of the unfortunate. Conduits ought 
to be built in the school with outlets in each room. For this “inter- 
communication system” each classroom needs a receiver and a micro- 
phone, and each home needs a receiving and transmitting equipment 
box. The telephone company will furnish the receiving and transmitting 
box and microphone at a nominal fee. 


Special Classroom Broadcasting 


In the special classroom for broadcasting and telecasting, there 
should be provided desirable acoustical properties, a floor of soft pine 
‘wood approximately 30 by 60 feet, and a location on the ground floor. 
This room may include a special temporary space or a permanent position 
for the television camera. A garage-sized door is necessary for mobile 
television units to be brought in for special occasions. Outlets need to be 
installed that will carry 4,000 watts at 110 volts, and connections must 
also be accessible to the master antenna. Various rooms, such as the 
workshop, art room, industrial arts shop, music room, and radio studio, 
should be near to provide supplementary materials. 


Special Rooms 


Special rooms for radio and television are desirable in the school 
plant. These may include radio studios, a control room, a store room, a 
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previewing room for television, a continuity room for typing and office 
work, and a general workshop. 

The radio studios and control room will need specific consideration 
in its construction to meet the purposes for which it is designed. These 
rooms should be located on the ground floor and air-conditioned to pro- 
tect the equipment against extreme temperatures and humidity. Engi- 
neers should plan these rooms so they have the best in acoustical prop- 
erties; even entrances leading from the studios may use quiet-closing 
and sound-insulated doors. A communication system, separate from all 
other means, between studios and control room must be available at 
all times. Plate glass windows, separated by an air space and set at an 
angle to each other, should be part of the wall separating studios from 
the control room. Clocks with sweep second hands are of primary im- 
portance in these rooms. The regulation of all lighting in the studios 
should be centralized in the control room; and outlets, adequate to ac- 
commodate all required circuits ought to be easily accessible in all 
parts of the studio. A 10-watt transmitter, antenna and mast, two 
turntables, a control room console, microphones, stands, cables, monitor 
speakers, and extra tubes are all necessary items of a 10-watt FM radio 
station. 

A previewing room for television films and an air-conditioned stor- 
age room for filing and equipment should be located near the studios. 
This equipment should be carefully tabulated and regularly inventoried. 
The size of these rooms is dependent on the size of the school and 
broadcasting system. 

It is suggested that a general workshop be available for the main- 
tenance of the radio and television equipment as well as for the supplies 
for testing, replacing, and repairing all audio-visual materials. Edu- 
cators need to plan this room carefully and to provide large cabinet 
and table areas. 

Television requires more planning, creates more problems, requires 
more materials, and brings greater expense than radio. Schools will 
do much less production of television than of radio; however, more stu- 
dents will be involved in television because of a great variety of activities. 
The importance of radio and television is being further realized daily; 
therefore, all schools should be prepared for their potentialities by pro- 
viding adequate facilities for them in all future buildings. 

Selected materials from Indiana school stations WVSH, at Hunting- 
ton, and WNAS, at New Albany, and pictures of the Louisville (Ken- 
tucky) Public Library FM Radio Station follow: 
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Selected Materials from Station WVSH 


RADIO STATION WVSH 
School City of Huntington 
Huntington, Indiana 


Radio station WVSH, “The Voice of the Schools of Hunt- 
ington,” is the second 10-watt FM broadcasting transmitter in 
the state of Indiana to be operated by a public school system, 
and represents the most recent achievement of the Audio-Visual 
Center of the School City of Huntington, Indiana, to present a 
complete audio-visual program of instruction in the classroom. 

Unique also is this radio station in that it is the gift of the 
Class of 1950 of Huntington High School. In line with the tra- 
dition of the senior class leaving a useful gift to the school, the 
Class of 1950 made possible the installation of the equipment 
which will serve not only the school but the community as well. 

The dressing room at one side of the high school stage has 
been converted into a studio and control room, and the location 
makes possible direction of broadcasts from the auditorium 
stage. The antenna location on the roof of the high school pro- 
vides the highest point in the city for the transmission on the 
FM band at 88.1 megacycles. 

With a population of 15,000 and a school system including 
seven buildings, 100 teachers, and 2,300 pupils, Huntington is 
probably one of the smallest cities to provide such broadcasting 
facilities owned and operated by the school. No commercial 
radio station has been located in the city since the early days 
of radio, so the school station has an unusual opportunity to 
serve as a community outlet as well. 

The equipment was installed during Christmas vacation, 
1949, and tests began on New Year’s Day with the Class of 1950 
opening the year 1950 by the use of its gift to the school. A 
Dedication Broadcast was held January 19, 1950, with a two- 
hour program broadcast from the high school stage. Included 
in the program as guest artist was a graduate of HHS in the 
Class of 1916, Jane Anderson, concert pianist of Chicago. Other 
former graduates taking part were Fred Brewer, script writer 
for the Indiana University School of the Sky ,and Milt Marx, 
sports announcer for Station WOWO, Fort Wayne. The pro- 
gram also included high school talent, and congratulatory mes- 
sages by civic leaders. 

The station began a regular broadcast schedule of one hour 
each school day on January 30, 1950. The programs have in- 
cluded participation by pupils from both grade schools and high 
school. Transcribed programs are also used, presenting material 
suitable for classroom use. With nearly 30 hours on the air in 
broadcasting the sectional basketball tournament in its entirety, 
Station WVSH made many friends in the county, where it was 
heard over the entire area represented in the play. 

The broadcasting station is operated under the audio-visual 
center, of which M. McCabe Day is full-time director. During 
his three and one-half years as director, after having been a 
teacher in Huntington High School for 25 years, Mr. Day has 
expanded the program in Huntington so that every school build- 
ing has its own motion picture projector, filmstrip projector, 
and slide projector, and six have centralized sound systems. The 
interest and cooperation of H. Burton Stephan, superintendent, 
and the members of the school board has made this progress 
possible, 
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STATION WVSH 
Audio-Visual Center 
School City of Huntington 
Huntington, Indiana 


Phone 1006 
Installation costs 

10-watt transmitter $1,575.00 
Antenna and mast (labor of installing) 92.77 
Control room console 435.00 
Extra set of tubes 36.17 
Rack panel installation 163.87 
Microphones, stands, cable 198.01 
Bannon connectors 38.79 
Miscellaneous, including express on equipment 55.53 

$2,595.24 
Cost of room alterations, materials only $400.00 


Labor on room done by school maintenance workers. 
Much labor in installation done by two senior boys. 
Advice and some help from licensed radio operator. 
First best broadcast—January 1, 1950. 

On air from 2:30 to 3:30 p.m. each school day. 
Dedication broadcast held Thursday, January 19, 1950— 
8 to 10 p.m. Broadcast from high school auditorium 
stage. 

Dolaee line laid through heat tunnel te gymnasium 
three blocks away. 


Remote preamplifier ordered for game broadcasts $235.00 


RADIO STATION WVSH 
AUDIO-VISUAL CENTE 
SCHOOL CITY OF HUNTINGTON 
Huntington, Indiana 


Phone 1006 
Weekly Schedule Beginning Monday, January 30, 1950 

TIME MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 
2 :30- U.S. Treasury Public Health Songs of Nations Echoes of a School of Sky 
2:45 p.m “Guest Star” (ET) (ET) Century Guidance 

(ET) (ET) (ET) 
2 :45- This Week in School Music— Story hours— Once upon Story hour— 
3:00 p.m, history and vocal and reading a time dramatized 

biography instrumental 

3 :00- Adventures in School of Sky School of Sky School of Sky Bill Scott— 
3:15 p.m, research history science books Forest Ranger 

(ET) (ET) (ET) (ET) (ET) 
3:15- Know your Social Studies Meditations Spelling School news 
3:30 p.m. schools panel contest 


ET—Electrical Transcription. Other programs are “‘live.” 


KNOW YOUR SCHOOLS SOCIAL STUDIES PANELS SPELLING CONTESTS 
Jan. 30—High school —March 20 Jan. 31—Ritchie Feb. 9— 4th grade 
Feb. 6—Riley —March 27 Feb. 7—Ware Feb. 16— 5th grade 
Feb. 13—Mann —April 3 Feb. 14—Ellis Feb. 23— 6th grade 
Feb. 20—Lincoln —April 10 Feb. 21—Zahn March 2— 7th grade 
Feb. 27—Central —April 17 Feb. 23—Ritchie March 9— 8th grade 
March 6—State —April 24 March 7—Ware March 16— 9th grade 
March 13—Tipton —May 1 March 14—Johnson March 23—10th grade 
March 21—Ellis March 30—11th grade 


March 28—Zahn April 6—12th grade 
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f Figure 13. Floor Plan of the WVSH School Radio Studio at 
Huntington, Indiana 


Selected Materials from Station WNAS 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT WNAS 


WNAS was the first low-power FM non-commercial educa- 
tional station to be owned by a public school system. 

The funds to purchase the transmitter and studio equipment 
were raised by the students of the city schools. 

One half of the programs broadcast by WNAS are “live,” 
- and the other half are transcribed educational programs to the 

schools and community. 

The students operate the equipment, do the announcing, and 
write and direct their own shows. In over half of the “live” 
shows, no adult has any part in the programs except to proof- 
- read the script for possible errors. 

'§ The station’s student staff consists of two workshops of 20 
carefully chosen seniors meeting during the two hours the sta- 
tion is on the air each day. 

Many teachers and supervisors have assumed the responsi- 
bility for the production of regularly scheduled programs. 

The workshops are in charge of the Director of Radio Pro- 
duction who is responsible for the quality of the “live” broad- 
casts. 

WNAS is considered a teaching tool in the New Albany 
city schools and the department of audio-visual instruction has 
the responsibility for its successful operation from the technical 
and educational standpoints. 
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WNAS has a staff of four play-by-play sports announcers 
who broadcast all of the football and basketball games at home 
and the majority of those away. 

These announcers followed their team to the state tourney 
finals, and, along with 35 commercial stations, broadcast the 
games played before 15,000 people. The announcers succeeded 
in getting many prominent people to speak, including Wayne 
Coy, Chairman of the Federal Communications Commission. 

Every elementary classroom has its own radio and the 
junior and senior high have either classroom radios or inter- 
communication speakers. 

The administrative and supervisory staffs of the schools 
feel that the student participation programs are very success- 
ful since they are planned to enable the students in the class- 
room to compete with their friends on the air. 

Spelldowns and discussion programs are regularly scheduled 
by grade level and subject fields. These cover the units studied 
during the past month. 

A great number of the broadcasts are unrehearsed, using 
students as far down as grade one. 

The station makes no attempt to compete on a professional 
level with the 10 commercial stations in its coverage area, but 
its programs have been well received. 

The 10-watt station has been heard as far away as 30 
miles, has regular listeners 12 miles away, and covers fairly 
adequately a population area of one half million people. In 
buildings with metal construction, a very simple antenna is 
proving very advisable. 


Figure 14. Layout of WNAS Radio Studio at New Albany, 
Indiana 
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WNA 


CITY SCHOOLS 


New Albany, Indiana 


"The 10 Watt Transmitter Owned and Operated 
By And For The Boys And Girls 
Of New Albany" 


88.1 MEGACYCLES 


Dedicated To The Improvement Of Speech, Instruction 
And Public Relations 


Figure 15. nat for School Radio Station WNAS, at 
New Albany, Indiana 


WNAS EQUIPMENT AND COSTS 


110 W. FM transmitted with set of spare tubes $1,700.00 
1 transmitter antenna and 60 feet of co-axial cable 
(40 feet above roof of a 2% story building) 45.00 
2 turntables with fine quality pickups and equalizers 800.00 
1 studio console 575.00 
4 good quality broadcast mikes and stands 
(table and floor) 330.00 
1 cueing amplifier and switches 50.00 
$3,500.00 


Note: In order to cut costs the $330 for mikes could be saved 
by using P.A. equipment. Good quality dual speed 
transcription players could be substituted for the $800 
turntables with a resulting saving of $500. Of course 
all of these substitutions would cause a noticeable loss 
in broadcast quality. 

It costs approximately 2% cents per hour for electricity 
to operate the station. 

The station, after one year’s operation, has found it 
advisable to purchase a two-unit tape recorder—play- 
back casting—$750.00. This enables the station to 
carry certain transcribed educational programs on tape 
at a cost of 30 cents per 15-minute program, rather 
than on disc at $4.95. 
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WNAS—FM DAILY BROADCAST SCHEDULE 
New Albany City Schools 
New Albany, Indiana 
School Year 1949-50 88.1 Megacycles 


Note: In addition to the schedule below, WNAS will carry all Senior High Athletic Contests at home 


and many away from home, as well as special events during the year. (Teachers will be 
notified of these programs.) 


DAY BROADCAST DATES LISTENING LEVEL 
MONDAY January 23, February 6, 20, March 6, 20, April 3, 17, May 1, 15 
1:15 Organ Melodies Adults 
1:30 Songs of France Adults 
1:45 Purdue School of the Air (Lady Storyteller) Grades 1-4 
*2:00 Indiana School of the Sky (History) Grades 7-10 and ad 
2:15 Spell Down Grades 4-6 and adults 
2:30 Spell Down Grades 4-6 and adults 
2:45 Guest Star (Entertainment) Adult audience 
TUESDAY January 24, February 7, 21, March 7, 21, April 4, 18, May 2, 16 
1:15 Folk Songs Adults 
1:30 Workshop Production Adults 
1:45 Purdue School of the Air (Kiddies Listening Time) Grades 1-3 
2:00 Indiana School of the Sky (News) Grades 7-12 and adults 
2:15 Schools Are Interesting (Classroom Projects) Grades 1-12 and adults 
2:30 Guest Artist (Semi-Classical Music) Grades 1-12 and adults 
2:45 Teen Agers Speak Grades 7-12 and ad 
WEDNESDAY January 25, February 8, 22, March 8, 22, April 19, May 3, 17 
1:15 Religious Hymns Adults 
1:30 Lest We Forget (These Great Americans) Grades 7-12 and adults 
1:45 Purdue School of the Air (Alphabet of Science) Grades 4-6 and adults 
*2:00 Indiana School of the Sky (Science) Grades 8-12 and adults 
715 Magic Carpet (Primary Stories) Grades 1 and 2 
*2:30 Excursions in Science Grades 6-12 and adults 
2:45 Tellers of Curious Tales Adult audience 
THURSDAY January 26, February 9, 23, March 9, 23, April 20, May 4, 18 
1:15 Music Box (Music Appreciation) Grades 2-6 and adults 
1:30 Opportunity Unlimited (S.H.S. Clubs Adults 
1:45 Purdue School of the Air (History its) Grades 5-8 and adults 
*2:00 Indiana School of the Sky (Books) Grades 4-8 and adults 
715 N.A.H.S. Sports Roundup Adult audience 
*2:30 Public Health Series Grades 6-12 and adults 
2:45 Teen Time Teen agers at home 
FRIDAY January 27, February 10, 24, March 10, 24, April 21, May 5, 19 
1:15 Semi-Classical Music Adults 
1:30 Elementary News Grades 1-6 and adults 
1:45 Purdue School of the Air (Your Indiana) Grades 5-9 and adults 
*2:00 Indiana School of the Sky (Guidance) Grades 9-12 and adults 
2:15 HI News (S.H.S.) Adult audience 
*2:30 Adventures in Research Grades 6-12 and adults 
2:45 N.A.H.S. Concert Band Grades 3-12 and adults 


* Programs starred are transcribed and the 15-minute transcriptions are available to New 
Albany teachers for three-day periods. Catalogs are available and may be ordered from the film 


library in the City Schools Administration Building. They play at 331/3 R.P.M. Please order 
several days in advance. 


Selected Materials from Louisville (Kentucky) Public Library FM 
Radio Station 


Figure 16. Floor Plan of Louisville (Kentucky) Public Library FM Radio Station 
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Figure 17. Entrance to the Audio-Visual Department 


Figure 18. Service Area 
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Figure 19. 


Sound-Proofing Hood for a Motion Picture Projector 


Figure 20. 


Preview Studio 
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Figure 21. Small Studio (Shown as Studio B in Floor Plans) 


Figure 22. Large Studio (Shown as Studio A in Floor Plans) 
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TELEVISION IN INDIANA 
Report by 
FRED M. MULLEN 


At present the state of Indiana is served by 13 television stations 
in six areas as outlined in Figure 23. Stations transmit regular pro- 
grams daily, and program time runs from two hours a day in the 
Bloomington area up to more than 12 hours a day on some of the 
stations connected directly to the network. Of the 13 stations serving 
the area, four are located in Chicago, three in Cincinnati, two each in 
Dayton and Louisville, and one each in Bloomington, Indiana, and 


Figure 23. Six Areas in Indiana Served by 13 
Television Stations 


Indianapolis. The proposed location of television stations that would 
serve Indiana is given in Figure 24, and the geographical coverage 
of these stations is shown in Figure 25. 

Within these six areas, television set ownership is growing at an 
almost unbelievable rate. Table 2 shows figures on total set ownership 
in each area for the first four months of 1950. 
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BLOOMINGTON 


EVANSVILLE 
FORT WAYNE 
INDIANAPOLIS 
LAFAYETTE 
SOUTH BEND 
TERRE HAUTE 


LLINOIS 
CHICAGO 
DANVILLE 
KENTUCKY 


HENDERSON 
LOUISVILLE 
OWENSBORO 


CINCINNATI 
DAYTON 


OPERATING 
PENDING CP 
ASSIGNED 


NUMBER OF STATIONS ALLOCATED 


PROPOSED ALLOCATIONS. 


Figure 24. Proposed Location of Television Stations Serving 
Indiana 


TABLE 2. TELEVISION SET OWNERSHIP JANUARY TO MAY, 1950, IN 
SIX AREAS IN AND ADJACENT TO THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Date Bloomington | Chicago | Cincinnati | Dayton | Indianapolis | Louisville 
| 
Jan. 2 2,000 266,460 50,000 23,800 14,000 16,604 
Mar. 6 4,000 386,018 80,700 35,800 23,000 23,086 
May 8 5,750 457,565 106,900 48,100 41,200 28,322 


These figures were obtained from the weekly Telestatus reports 
published by Broadcasting and Telecasting Magazine. 

In spite of their unquestionable value, no educator in the Indiana 
area has made inquiries about the availability of transcribed programs. 
None are available at present, but three stations are interested in 
making them available. Four stations might be interested in making 
film transcriptions available. Six are not interested. Nine stations, 
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however, would consider re-broadcasting such programs during school 
hours; two are uncertain, and two are not interested. 

Teachers who wish to present television as subject matter in a 
study unit will find adequate materials and facilities available in all 
areas. Table 3 shows the number of stations with facilities, materials, 
and personnel available. 


TABLE 3. RESPONSES OF 13 STATIONS POLLED, CONCERNING FA- 
CILITIES, MATERIALS, AND PERSONNEL AVAILABLE FOR USE IN 
TEACHING TELEVISION AS SUBJECT MATTER IN A STUDY UNIT 


Report from stations Yes No Uncertain Sometimes 
Schools in area use TV 7 3 3 
Film transcriptions of 
programs are available 13 
Schools have requested 
program transcriptions 13 


Would like to make 


transcriptions available 3 6 4 
Films about TV are available 8 5 
Speakers are available 10 2 1 
Would conduct studio 
tours for schools 7 1 5 
School groups can 
watch rehearsals 6 7 
School groups can watch 
live shows put on air 6 5 2 


Eight stations have films about TV available for showing to school 
and adult groups. Ten stations have speakers available. 

Studio tours for education groups can be arranged at all but one 
station. Seven can arrange tours regularly; five others sometimes 
conduct tours. 

Students can watch both rehearsals and programs as they are 
put on the air at six stations. Two others can sometimes arrange for 
groups to view programs as they are put on the air. 

All stations are interested in working with school and adult educa- 
tion groups in one way or another. Table 4 shows what the stations 
will consider doing for groups interested in using TV. 

Figure 26 shows the kinds of aid given to schools in program tech- 
niques by TV stations serving Indiana. 
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‘TABLE 4. RESPONSES CONCERNING WHAT THE 13 STATIONS POLLED 
WILL CONSIDER DOING FOR SCHOOL AND ADULT EDUCATION 
GROUPS INTERESTED IN USING TV 


Consideration Yes No Uncertain No response 
| 
Run educational films 11 2 
Run films requested by 
school groups 11 2 
Rebroadcast programs for 
in-school use 9 2 2 
Publicize school news on 
TV news-tape programs 3 6 4 
Publicize school activities 
on news-tape shows 3 6 4 
Transmit instructions for 
administering standardized tests 2 6 5 
Use school- produced 
motion pictures 11 1 1 
Use school-produced documentary 
still picture stories 8 7 1 
Use school-produced still 
picture news stories 7 6 
Use “master teacher” at 
the college level 6 2 3 2 
Use “master teacher” at 
the high school level 6 2 3 2 
Use “master teacher” at 
junior high level 3 5 3 2 
Use “master teacher” at 
elementary level 3 5 3 2 
Use telecasting other live shows 
from education groups 7 1 5 
Do more educational telecasting 
if groups aid in planning 
and preparation 6 1 4 2 
Aid education groups in 
preparing TV shows 8 1 4 


| | 
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Figure 25. Geographical Coverage of the Proposed Television 
Stations Serving Indiana 
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Figure 26. Kinds of Aid Given by the 13 Television Stations 
Serving Indiana 
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SUMMARY OR PRESENTATION 


W. Seacers, Conference Chairman—Presiding 


This last session of the conference is a summation meeting for 
the five groups who have been working hard all day yesterday and up 
until late last night so that they could present their final reports to 
the whole conference group. In most workshop-type conferences, an 
inspiration meeting is held at the beginning, then the groups are set 
to work, and a final summation session ends the conference. Due to 
the fact that we are limiting this conference to only four sessions, we 
thought it advisable to make the first three sessions, workshop sessions, 
and to combine the last session into the welcome, inspiration, and sum- 
mation session. So the welcome is really at the tail end of the confer- 
ence, which is quite unusual. 

We have been talking at this conference in terms of educational 
environment—that is, environment for boys and girls. I think that if 
we look at this whole problem of providing the best in educational 
environment within its broadest aspects, we will see that it can be 
divided up into several groups, several sections, or several divisions. 
We might label these the physical division, the psychological division, 
and the learning arrangement division. But, taken in its totality, I 
believe it is safe to say that any environment which requires a maximum 
of bodily energy to adjust to that environment, thereby leaving a de- 
pletion of bodily energy for purposeful learning, is very poor educa- 
tional environment. Let us put it in another way—other things being 
equal, that environment which limits the expenditure of body energy 
for adjustment to that environment and thereby provides for a maxi- 
mum amount of body energy for purposeful learning is the best type 
of educational environment. 

Harmon uses this principle in recommending school lighting. I 
believe it should be taken into consideration in planning all phases of 
educational environment. Now, to illustrate, there are workmen at 
this time working outside of this room making considerable noise; thus, 
you have to exert extra energy or to strain considerably in order to 
hear me talk. Even the noise put out by the ventilation system or the 
air-conditioning system is a cause of strain in learning or, in this 
particular case, in listening to the speaker. 

Likewise, if we have charts up here that you are to read or if we 
pass out materials which you should read, and we have provided in- 
sufficient illumination so that you have to make an extra effort or 
strain to see that material, then the environment is poor. Or, if you 
are sitting in a chair that is much too large or much too small, or 
that is tipped forward, or that in any other way does not fit you 
properly, you have to put out excess body energy just to maintain 
your position or to adjust to that chair, or to your environment. That 
is using your energy in an uneconomical manner. That energy could 
be much better used for purposeful learning. Some psychologists 
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would say that adjustment to environment is learning. Yes, I think 
probably that is true—up to a certain point. But to require people 
continually to spend large amounts of energy in an educational en- 
vironment just for adjustment certainly cannot be condoned on any 
reasonable grounds. 

There is another side to this problem, that is, the psychological 
impact upon the individual, We are just starting to scratch the sur- 
face on the physical impact, and I do not believe we have even made a 
beginning on the psychological impact. Many times it is difficult to 
separate the two. They seem to run together. The rasping voice of 
the teacher or her poor grooming can have a very bad effect upon the 
pupils, especially if there is a slight personality conflict present. The 
lack of the proper social adjustment to the group as a whole; the 
feeling of not belonging, even to small cliques; the sense of not fitting 
into the situation, whether it is a socio-economic difference, a difference 
in dress, a difference in speech, or a difference of color of the skin— 
all bring about psychological problems. I fully believe that it could 
be proved that those problems are even greater in intensity when the 
environment is dark, dingy, and uninviting. 

Recognition of the psychological effect of color is fairly new so 
far as its application to schools is concerned. I think we ought to 
make a very extensive study on the effect of various colors in various 
classrooms and in various types of environment. It may be that we 
will find out that color not only affects us directly psychologically, 
but also that it may have a profound effect upon the interpretation of 
other psychological factors in our environment. In other words, if I 
were a pupil, I believe I could dislike some of the other pupils and the 
teachers a little bit less in an environment that is well-balanced, buoyant, 
and pleasant rather than in a dim, dark, dingy, monastic type of en- 
vironment. I believe I could forget a little bit more easily some of my 
childish problems at home if I were to enter a classroom which would 
bring out the feeling of buoyance, good will, and general well-being. 

There may be a lot more to the psychological factors than we 
realize. It is time that we got busy and found out more about them. 
It was said that, when they painted the Black Friar’s Bridge in London 
from a very sombre-looking black to a light green, the suicides from that 
bridge dropped in number. Padolsky has interestingly described many 
of the effects of color in his book, The Doctor Prescribes Color. 

In the past, little attention has been given to learning arrangement 
and selection. All desks were of about the same type and were lined 
up in rows. The room was completely regimented. It fitted the fixed- 
‘seat philosophy. However, if all environment educates, then the en- 
vironment in a classroom should not be a fixed environment, but should 
be one that can be changed to fit the needs of the pupils at various 
times. 

Sometimes reading, art, music, and science will hold the center 
of attention; therfore these areas should be carefully laid out in a 
portable type of furniture and equipment. At other times crafts, arts, 
and shop may hold the foreground; and thus the room is converted 
quickly and easily into educational areas which are conducive to getting 
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the most out of those interests. The actual selection of the furniture, 
as well as its arrangement in a manner whereby the children can get 
an optimum of pleasurable experience, is very important. Many of 
you have seen the model primary classroom which has been on display 
during the conference. This gives some hint as to the possibilities of 
the proper selection and arrangement of school furniture. If you could 
just contrast that with a model of the old classrooms, you would have 
little difficulty in selecting the room that you want your children to 
occupy. 

So you see, there are three definite aspects of a good learning 
environment: the physical impact of the environment, the psychological 
impact of the environment, and the learning arrangement of the environ- 
ment. These act and interact upon each other to produce total environ- 
ment for the child. It behooves us to consider the totality of this 
very complex, composite environment. 

It gives me great pleasure to present to you the Director of the 
Summer Session, a man who has had many years of public school ex- 
perience as a classroom teacher, as an administrator, and as a member 
of the State School Board. He is one of the first members of the staff 
of Indiana University whom I got to know. He has a definite interest 
in everything that happens in public schools and has a keen under- 
standing of the problems of each and every one of you. He is a source 
of wisdom which I have had the pleasure of tapping upon many occa- 
sions. Please allow me to introduce to you Mr. H. B. Allman, Director 
of the Summer Session. 

H. B. ALLMAN: In regard to you, Paul, I would like to say that 
the world is always wondering what you are going to do next. Friends, 
in saving some of us for this last spot, Dr. Seagers has revealed to 
you, actually demonstrated to you, how ultra-progressive he is. This 
arrangement is a jet propulsion arrangement. You apply the power at: 
the rear, after the conference is over. The tail these days is more 
important than the head—in making speed and in getting to the places 
you need to go and drop the bombs that are so important. 

My part on this program is very delightful personally, and very 
simple as far as you are concerned. I only wish to say that your 
University always stands by ready to assist you in applying scientific 
information in the solution of your problems, to provide encouragement, 
and, we hope, inspiration that will help you in carrying forward your 
programs, the very progressive programs you have in providing modern 
school facilities. Now and then, perhaps, we can provide a little help. 
We claim no magic. We have no golden touch. We have no Aladdin’s 
lamp. Nevertheless, I think we have a more important source of power 
than the magic power of an Aladdin’s lamp. When Magi Wright rubs 
the ears of his fact-finding crews and sends them on the flying carpet: 
throughout the state, perchance into your own dooryard, he uses this 
power. If you invite them, they will quickly gather the facts and focus: 
the light of truth on whatever problems which you may have. 

I can say without risk of contradiction that, when Magi Wright-. 
concentrates his crew of chieftains on a fact-finding cruise, no touch 
of legendary magic can do better than with Sheiks Seagers, Stapley,. 
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Church, Fox, Holmstedt, Foster, and their many Bedouins descending 
upon either a desert or an oasis. There is no significant fact small 
enough to hide unnoticed in the sands of uncertainty. No survey staff 
can do better. I have observed many that I know have done worse. 
This assertion I can make without the bluster of boastfulness or without 
the blush of modesty, for I have never been able to make the team; 
that is, the survey team. These bold chieftains have no fear, they 
withhold no truth. With the certain skill of the medico they decide 
whether the surgeons’ knife is needed, what vaccinations or immuniza- 
tions are demanded, when shots will be helpful, and which vitamins to 
prescribe. 

I speak with all sincerity I think we have a fact-finding, useful 
survey service that will help you get the truth that you need to bolster 
whatever you want to do in your community. We are happy to confer 
with you on your perplexing problems, whatever they may be. I 
know, from 24 years of experience as a superintendent of schools, that 
there are plenty of problems and also that these problems are very 
perplexing. Nevertheless, I always enjoyed public school work. It was a 
fitting prelude to my work here in the University. Indiana University 
is always complimented, and let me say that with all sincerity, to have 
you people come to the University, whether it is for conferences or 
whether it is for help that we can give to you. This summer we have 
some 53 conferences, workshops, and other groups coming to the campus. 
These groups are not immediately related to the curriculum plan for 
this summer. There are something like 700 courses offered by 500 
instructors employed on our staff. 

We have these conferences in addition to the routine service which 
the University is furnishing. We are always happy when you decide 
to come to the campus. Now I could comment on the importance of 
planning school buildings, but I could not add anything which you have 
not been able to get already in this conference. I do know, however, 
that our school building services in this state, especially in the State 
Department, are working to your very decided advantage. It is one 
of the satisfactions to me as a citizen of the state, that my state would 
call upon experience and wisdom and integrity to launch this school 
building service program in the State Department of Public Instruction. 
I know that you all rejoice with me, that Dr. Henry Lester Smith, 
Dean Emeritus of the School of Education, has been called to this 
important responsibility and given encouragement to do the best that 
he knows, which is the best that is known. I know that you are carry- 
ing your problems to him, and that he is happy to help you. I shall 
close by saying, welcome to Indiana University even though this is the 
tail end of the convention. You must know and you shall know that 
you are always welcome here. 

PAUL SEAGERS: It is now my pleasure to introduce to you a man 
who needs no introduction. He was the Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation of Indiana University for a good many years. Back in the early 
’ twenties he recommended that the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion have a division on school building planning. It is so fitting that 
the man who had that first vision become the man who had the great 
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opportunity to set it up and make it function. He has been a constant 
source of inspiration and help to me since I have been in this state. 
He was the “Daddy” of educational planning of school buildings in 
the midwest, and no doubt will never cease to continue his work in 
school building planning until his Maker calls him on high. 

I take great pleasure in presenting Dean Emeritus Henry Lester 
Smith, Director of the Division of School Building Planning, Indiana 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

Henry LEsTeR SMITH: I want to thank you for the opportunity 
of coming back to the University. I sincerely appreciate the work that 
Indiana University and other institutions in the state are doing in 
setting up school building conferences and giving help out in the field. 
I want also to thank all of you for the fine cooperation you have given 
the State Department of Public Instruction in all phases of its work, 
and especially in this line of school building planning. Superintendent 
of Public Instruction Deane Walker was not able to be here today. 
I have the pleasure of bringing his greetings to you. You know that 
he has been vitally interested in the proper planning of good school 
buildings for the boys and girls of the State of Indiana. 

It is with a great sense of appreciation that I can occasionally come 
back to my old haunts, in a partially official capacity, and I want to 
congratulate the institution and the department with which I was for- 
merly connected. The School of Education continues to put out a tre- 
mendous amount of energy, looking to the future and holding confer- 
ences of this type. More than that, I am very happy to confess that 
it is a great pleasure to me to have in our midst this young man, our 
chairman, who is a specialist in the particular line of work in which I 
am engaged. He has ever been willing to cooperate wholeheartedly 
with the State Department of Public Instruction, and to render his 
utmost in services out in the field. 

In closing, I wish to say that your State Department of Public In- 
struction is ever ready to help each and every one of you with your 
problems. Our staff is small, so that we cannot get around the state 
as rapidly as we wish. We do depend upon our state institutions to 
help render some of. the services which normally would be considered 
a part of the work of my Division in the State Department of Public 
Instruction. It is great to be back! We have had an excellent con- 
ference, and I know that we will all go home ready to apply some of 
the new ideas that we have gained here. 

PAUL SEAGERS: The next man I am going to introduce can take 
off on his own power. He does not really need anyone to get him 
started. He has the unique ability of getting us up in the air and 
at the same time keeping our eyes on the ground. He stays on the 
beam, and yet he is not afraid to take a turn at aerial acrobatics, of 
course, with the application of good judgment. It has been my good 
fortune to be here about three years, with five months out for Europe, 
and all of this time to be positively inspired by our good dean. I shall 
always appreciate the interest he has taken in my work. I have never 
seen a man, and I am sure that I do not know a dean anywhere in 
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the United States, who takes as much interest in the staff as our dean 
does. He frequently claims that he does not know anything about school 
building planning. I must confess that, for a man who claims to know 
so little, I have never seen one who knows so much. So let us take 
off—Dean Wright, Dean of the School of Education. 

WENDELL W. WRIGHT: About the greatest compliment I have ever 
had in my life was to find, after I had become Dean of the School of 
Education, that I had been the one choice of Dean Smith for his successor. 
That has meant much in trying to carry out the things that he taught 
me for so many years and, even though I have not lived up to his 
teachings in their entirety, they have always been a tremendous source 
of guidance and inspiration to me. 

As we try to think through our various problems, we sometimes 
feel discouraged. If you could have the experiences I have had during 
the last year, I am sure that you would feel you had made considerable 
strides in school building planning. During this last year we have been 
attempting to make a cooperative study of the four state institutions 
of Indiana. A part of our study has included a school building survey. 
I was astounded when I began to realize how far ahead the thinking 
is on elementary school levels as compared with that on the college level. 
You can take a lot of pride in the planning that you have been doing 
in the last few years. At the college level we are really just beginning 
to think through the problems on an educational environment basis. 

If Paul Seagers, in dealing with you, does not get under your 
skin about school buildings, then he has lost the one thing that we 
brought him here for. I mean that in all sincerity. He has had the 
opportunity to leave the University at a salary several thousand dollars 
higher than what we can pay him. All we have to offer him is the 
opportunity to work like the devil and a great deal of freedom to test 
out some of his cockeyed ideas. His real job is to be the one to irritate 
you into thinking a little bit better and a little bit further in relation 
to your own schoolhouse planning. That, according to my mind, and 
I think Dean Smith would agree, ought to be the function of a specialist 
in a university. He is not to do the work of the architect nor the 
work of the superintendent, but to be the guide that both irritates and 
stimulates you into thinking about the broader relationships of school 
building planning. 

During the last few years we have gone from the meat-packing 
classroom to the space- or area-planned classroom. It is interesting to 
note that the other day a superintendent almost, not quite, apologized 
for having only a thousand square feet in an elementary classroom. 
Well, I think he has made considerable improvement in the last few 
years. We have now gone from the sit-still classroom to the classroom 
which provides for the natural environment and growth of children, 
both in space and in furniture. We are thinking now, not of the seats 
fixed to the floor where children have to sit still all day, but of the 
great variety of types of movable furniture. We have gone from 
straight rows of furniture to work, interest, and play centers. We 
have gone from semi-darkness to the balanced lighting situation. We 
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have gone from the cracker box to the functionally-planned schoolroom. 
We could add much to this list, but perhaps the most significant point 
is that today we have the cooperative planning of teachers, adminis- 
trators, school boards, parents, architects, and other specialists in 
arriving at the right kind of space and layout for the education of our 
children. I think this latter point is a significant illustration of how 
democracy can work at the grass-roots of our society when we are 
willing to work for a common purpose. 

We know so well, so very well, that environment educates. Some- 
times I think we should have that on a sign in all of our offices, so 
that every time we look up it is called to our attention that all en- 
vironment educates. Where does the school fit into that total environ- 
mental picture? Children spend a lot of time in the school and its 
environment. That environment is very important. Social and tech- 
nological developments, more thinking of education by an increasingly 
intelligent parent group, the broader education of the professional 
group itself, the deeper understanding of how children develop and 
what environment does to them, all form a pattern from which the 
educator and the architect must create a school building with provisions 
for abundant living. 

Let us be aware, keenly aware, of the 750,000 children in this 
state under 10 years of age, and the nearly 10,000,000 in our country 
who are under 10 years of age. They are the greatest social, economic, 
and spiritual wealth we have. Let us remember that they are hoping 
that we, those who love them most, will provide for them as well 
balanced a living and growing environment as is possible with the vast 
technical knowledge that we have today. This has been the purpose of 
this conference. I know that the reports that will follow will attest 
to both the intensive and extensive thinking that has been taking place 
during the previous sessions. 

Yesterday afternoon there roared over this building a fleet of 
bombers on a practice run. Perhaps the roar of that group meant a 
bit more to me than to some of you. In the lead plane sat a member 
of our staff, Captain Robert Richey, as the lead navigator. From Bob 
Richey, both as a soldier and as an educator, I would expect pin-point 
navigation. Likewise, in your respective fields, I feel that you cannot 
afford to fail your mission. That mission in my judgment is to pin- 
point or to plan more carefully, on a cooperative basis, a better en- 
vironment for our children. In this very troubled world of ours they 
will need the best that you can plan. My message is to locate and to 
define your target area well and then to bring all of your community 
and technological resources into covering the area. Few of us have 
the opportunity to have more than one chance at the target. A miss 
now could easily leave a structure as a monument to our lack of vision. 
I am sure that none of you will leave that type of monument. 

Pau. SeaGers: Thanks, Dean, for that very inspiring talk. You 
have now set the stage for the reports of those people who have so 
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I am very proud of the fact that one of my colleagues from New 
York State, Mr. Raymond Sant, came over here to make his contribu- 
tion to this conference as a token of our friendship over a great number 
of years. Our good friend Larry Perkins, from Chicago, showed many 
colored pictures of some of his thinking in the past. We have archi- 
tects from Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana. You superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and members of the P.T.A. have all made a real con- 
tribution to this conference. Our good friends from the state department, 
Dean Emeritus Henry Lester Smith and Mr. T. A. Kleckner, have 
helped in a very material way. This has been a concrete example of 
cooperative planning, cooperative planning on both a statewide and 
an interstate level. 

Jack Elzay, my former assistant, is here and would be glad to talk 
with any of you about the cooperative planning he has just gone through. 
In a situation in which bond issues had been voted down by a vote of 
5 to 1, Jack used definite techniques which we have developed and in 
less than one year got an affirmative vote of better than 3 to 1. That 
shows what can be done through the proper application of the right 
techniques to cooperative planning. 
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Winters, Arthur R., “Preliminary Considerations for Gymnasium Plan- 
ning and Construction,” American School Board Journal 110:28, 
January, 1945. 
Includes community uses. Discusses war influences. Deals with 
construction problems. 

Woelfel, Norman, How to Use Radio in the Classroom, The National 
Association of Broadcasters, Washington, D.C., 1939. 

Woelfel, Norman, and Tyler, I. Keith, Radio and the School, World 

Book Co., New York, 1945. 
In addition to the above bibliography, attention is called to the 
Bibliography on Radio, by the U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. and the bibliography of 169 books and articles in the 
June, 1942, issue of Review of Educational Research. 

Wolff and Phillip, Architects, “Creston School, Portland, Oregon,” 
Architectural Record 97:91-93, June, 1945, il, diags. 

Specialized classrooms and developed public areas. Suggestive out- 
lay for buildings and grounds, 

Wynkoop, Frank, and Associates, “Lakeside Union Elementary Build- 
ing,” Nation’s Schools 35:35-36, February, 1946, il, plans. 
Construction details. 

Wynkoop, Frank, “For Both Education and Recreation,” Architectural 
Record 97:74-79, March, 1945, il, diags. 

A modern school building on a 7-acre site. Concrete construction 
with steel reinforcement. 

Wynkoop, Frank, “Paso Robles Elementary School, California,” Archi- 
tectural Record 97:82-86, June, 1945, il, diags. 

Small school equipped with kindergarten and health office. Class- 
rooms. Playcourt. 
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“Yonkers Public Library Displays, Its Audio-Visual Machines,” Library 
Journal 73:1209, September 1, 1948. $ 
Zepp, E. S., “Let’s Be Sensible About School Buildings,” American 

School Board Journal 120:38-39, April; 120:41, May, 1950. 
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Research studies of interest to educators, proceedings of conferences 
held, and bibliographies of educational materials have been the principal 
fields touched upon in these bulletins. A complete list of the bulletins 
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studies included in the present volume and in the two volumes imme- 
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Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana. 


The Effect of English Deficiency Upon a Student’s Adjustment in 
College. By Robert H. Shaffer. Vol. XXIV, No. 1, 1948. 35 p. 50¢. 

Planning for School Surveys. By George D. Strayer, Jr. Vol. 
XXIV, No. 2, 1948. 36 p. 50¢. 

An Analysis of Various Factors Associated with the Selection of 
Teaching as a Vocation. By Robert W. Richey and William H. Fox. 
Vol. XXIV, No. 3, 1948. 59 p. 50¢. 

Some Variations Among the High Schools Represented at Indiana 
University. By Nicholas A. Fattu. Vol. XXIV, No. 4, 1948. 25 p. 50¢. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
ceedings. Vol. XXIV, No. 5, 1948. 72 p. $1. 

School Library Personnel and Standards in Indiana. By Margaret 
I. Rufsvold. Vol. XXIV, No. 6, 1948. 38 p. 50¢. 

Suggestions With Regard to Some Persistent Elementary School 
Problems. Vol. XXV, No. 1, 1949. 35 p. 50¢. 

Public School Kindergartens in Indiana. By Phyllis Plichta. Vol. 
XXV. No. 2, 1949. 38 p. 

Scores on the Interpretation of Data Test: Their Relationship to 
Measures of Achievement, Personality, and Interest. By Nicholas A. 
Fattu and William H. Fox. Vol. XXV, No. 3, 1949. 55 p. 

Music in the Elementary Schools in Indiana. By Thurber H. Madi- 
son, Dorothy G. Kelley, and William H. Fox. Vol. XXV, No. 4, 1949. 
64 p. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
— Vol. XXV, No. 5, 1949. 72 p. $1. 

A Study of a Secondary School Program in Light of Characteristics 
and Needs of Youth. By Wilson H. Ivins, William H. Fox, and David 
Segel. Vol. XXV, No. 6, 1949. 69 p. 

Problems in School Administration. By Raleigh W. Holmstedt. 
Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 1950. sp 

Art in the saga aig chools of Indiana. By Martha R. Carter 
and William H. Fox. Vol. XXVI, No. 2, 1950. 83 p. 

Visual Environment A. Schoolrooms (by Paul W. Seagers) with 
Proceedings of the Indiana Illumination Conference. Vol. XXVI, No. 3, 
1950. 64 p. 

Studies in Education: Abstracts of Theses, 1945-1949. Vol. XXVI, 
No. 4, 1950. 108 p. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
ceedings. Vol. XXVI, No. 5, 1950. 75 p. 
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